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NEWS IN BRIEF 





U. S. AT WAR 


President Roosevelt ordered strik- 
ing of a new Air Medal to be awarded 
to men of Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard for “meritorious 
achievement while participating in any 
aerial flight.” Not more than one Air 
Medal may be awarded to any one per- 
son but bars to be worn with the medal 
will be given for further achievements 
_.. © First sideways launching of a 
sub took place at Manitowac, Wis., 
when the 1,500-ton Peto went under 
on her side then bravely righted her- 
self. She was the first to be finished 
in inland waters ...@ The Navy re- 
leased the names of 2,495 officers and 
men reported missing between Dec. 7 
and April 15. Many of the missing 
may be prisoners ... @ President 
Roosevelt has ordered the Army to 
take over operation and control of all 
national airlines ...¢ The boldest 
enemy U-boat stroke in American wa- 
ters came when a sub sunk two ships 
in the St. Lawrence River. 


NATIONAL 


Selective Service Headquarters an- 
nounced that not later than May 27 
occupational questionnaires would be 
sent to men of the first and second 


. registrations who had not enlisted or 


been inducted ... @ American Hotel 
Assoc. will observe National Hotel 
Week June 1 to June 7... © Agree- 
ment was signed between Rubber Re- 
serve Company and Nicaragua for the 
purchase of all exportable rubber pro- 
duced in Nicaragua to Dec. 31, 1946... 
¢ Reciprocal agreement between Can- 
ada and U. S. allowing nationals of 
one country residing in the other to 
choose which of the two countries 
they will serve under arms is to be 
extended to ineludé other cobelliger- 
ent nations . . ..@ A fellowship in 
surgery at the Rochester, Minn., Mayo 
Foundation was awarded to Dr. Ruy 
Goyanna, Brazil, one of the Latin 
American physicians taking post-grad- 
uate study in the U. S. under auspices 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
... © At least 54 coal miners were 
reported killed in an Osage, W. Va., 
mine explosion which blocked en- 
trances with tons of rock and coal... 


. ® California coast within 12th Naval 


District was ordered to dim out for 
duration to stop silhouetting of ships 

. © Reported by members of their 
own underworld, six N. Y. men were 
arrested in possession of 210,000 25- 
cent counterfeit savings stamps and 
plates for printing more... e¢ U.S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker urged pre-flight aviation 
training in the nation’s 28,000 second- 
ary schools to answer need for avie- 
tion forces ...@ In his proclamation 
setting aside June 14 as Flag Day 
President Roosevelt asked Americans 
to honor the flags of all the United 


Nations, citing the unity of the 26 na- 
tions in the “greatest cause the world 
has known. Unless all triumph, all 
will fail” ... @ With gas rationing 
begun, it was feared that the basic unit 
might have to be cut from three to two 
gallons because so many people got 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID _ 


EIRE 


Location—Part of British Isles; oc- 
cupies all of Ireland save the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland. 

Area—27,137 sq. mi. 

Population—2,965,854. 

Capital—Dublin (Pop. 482,300). 

Government — Sovereign, indepen- 
dent state associated for certain pur- 
poses with British Commonwealth of 
Nations; President elected by direct 
vote for seven years; aided by Council 
of State; National Parliament Oire- 
achtas) consists of House of Repre- 
sentatives (Dail Eireann) of 138 mem- 
bers, and a Senate (Seanad Eireann) 
of 60 members. Prime Minister (Taoi- 
seach) is Head of Government. 

President—Douglas Hyde. 

Prime Minister—Eamon de Valera. 

Religion—Freedom to all. 

Education — Elementary is given 
free in national schools. 

Products—Grains, potatoes, turnips, 
hay, mangels, livestock, fish, poultry, 
industrial products. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Robert 
Brennan, Enyoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to U. .S.; Da- 
vid Gray, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Dublin. 








the high-rating B-3 and X (unlimited) 
cards. In D. C. they made up 49 per 
cent of the total cards issued. 
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PEOPLE 


After making good his escape from 
a German prison camp to Switzerland 
to Vichy where he was virtually un- 
restricted .French General Henri 
Honore Giraud was reported offering 
to return in exchange for 500,000 
French: prisoners . . . @ A pre-cam- 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the twenty-first in a series, “Roll Call 
of the States,” a presentation of Kansas, 
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paign gift of $200,000 was John 


Rockefeller, Jr.’s, contribution to the 


U. S. O. fund because “U. S. O. is . 

vital a part of our war effort that | 
cannot be allowed to fail”... |; 
John D. Bulkeley, who played gam, 
with the Japs in his mosquito boat |) 
the Pacific, returned to Long Isla)\J 
for a visit with his family before pro 
able assignment to shore duties in {})¢ 
East . ..®@ A heart attack brouci; 
on by a kidney ailment claimed |; 

life of the Very Reverend ZeBar:, 
Thorne Phillips, dean. of the Wash. 
ington Cathedral and chaplain of t}, 
Senate since 1927. He was in his 
68th year . . . @ In a Manhattan hos. 
pital Graham McNamee, loved voice 
of radio, failed to recover from 4 
stréptococcus infection. He’ was 53 
. « «© World War I heroes Sergts. 
Alvin York and Sam Woodfill were 
commissioned majors for work with 
the Army in infantry problems . 

@ Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., son of ex- 
Ambassador Kennedy (Eng.) received 
his wings and a commission as a Naya! 
Reserve ensign at the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Naval Air Station . . . @ Less 
than two weeks after he was promvt- 
ed from captain Elliott Roosevelt re- 
turned from Africa with a germ |x 
had picked up there . . . @ Govern 

of N. Y. for the last ten years Herbert 
Lehman announced his retirement. }: 
will take a war position in Washington 
at the end of his term in December. 


* *. * 


FOREIGN 


Associated Chambers of Commerc: 
prepared plans for mass purchase s\s- 
tem for New Zealanders trading with 
U. S. Orders would be pooled by 3! 
traders to facilitate shipment 
@ Soviet economists report that Ger- 
man reserves of fuel oil are dwindling 
and the Nazis are using olive oil t 
lubricate their war engines ...@ The 
long-expected and heralded “quints” 
in Culham, England, turned out to be 
mere “trips.” The three babies wer 
born to Mrs. Arthur Woodley, wife of 
a British soldier . . . @ British schow!- 
children were given a short “holiday” 
in the fields to relieve an acute farm 
help shortage. A _ half-schgol, half- 
work day program has been worked 
out. . . @ In Germany all children 
from 10 up were sent to the fields to 
work up to 12 hours a day until! No- 
vember because of their “disgusting in- 
solence” . . . @ Five of the royal dolls 
were sent by Britain’s Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose to Wash- 
ington to be auctioned by British W:! 
Relief for benefit of European child 
refugees in Britain ...@ According t 
the newest edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, the Jap navy is building fiv 
big battleships, of which two are c« 
pleted or nearing completion. We «re 
building: 17... @ Pope Pius XII 
newed his plea for peace on his 2 
anniversary as an archbishop, but «¢- 
mitted there was little hope of peac 
at present... © Meantime, another 
German “peace feeler” was seen in thit 
romor that Goering, out of favor, 
would go to Lisbon and meet Ameri- 
can and British “personalities.” 
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CHEMURGY— 


Science and Industry Turn to the Farmer 


ARMING in the future is going to 

be different. Not only will the 
farmer grow food, feed and fiber, as in 
the past, but he is going to grow paint, 
plastics, starches, oils, enamels, news- 
print, cigaret paper, glue, buttons, ink, 
sizing,. film, varnishes, alcohol, insu- 
lating board, fabrics, threads, dresses, 
suits and hats, 

And that is not all. The scientist and 
the farmer walking hand in hand are 
discovering new possibilities every 
day—new and valuable things that can 
be made from crops and from actual 
waste of the farms. Corncobs, corn- 
stalks, wheat straw, stumps, cotton- 
seed hulls, even weeds, are being pass- 
ed through the laboratories to the 
factories. Scientists are showing the 
way, and manufacturers are turning to 
the farm for their raw materials. 

That is chemurgy’s doing. Chemurgy 
is a word of comparatively new coin- 
age. It combines the “chemi” of chem- 
istry (said to be of Egyptian origin) 
and the Greek word “ergon,” work, 
and means “chemistry working”’—for 
the farmer, understood. 

Chemistry has been working many 
years, and has made things from farm 
crops in an incidental way, but it was 
not until 1935 that chemurgy became a 
word and an organized movement. It 
was in that year the first Chemurgic 
Conference met at Dearborn, Mich., 
and chemurgy started on its career. It 
received the support of the Chemical 
Foundation, of the National Grange, 
Henry Ford, the du Ponts and other 
big industrialists, Eight annual con- 
ferences have been held, and branches 
have been organized in 28 states. 

In eight years the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council has seen a lot of 
accomplishments, by their own mem- 
bers and others. Some sound like mir- 
acles. There are auto bodies made of 
soybeans and straw; building material 

ade of sawdust; felt hats from skim 
milk; clothes from grass; paper from 
ornstalks; yeast from wood paste; 
starch from potatoes; airplane bodies 
irom plywood; varnish from corn, 
ind flavoring matter from wood pulp. 

The farm products of 40,000,000 

‘res are now used by chemurgic man- 
‘acturers, and the Council believes 

lat within another 10 years 50,000,- 

0 acres will be added. The soybean, 


a star chemurgic performer, has 
reached a production of 100,000,000 
bushels a year. Sweet potatoes for 
starch is expected to replace cotton on 
some 200,000 acres of Southern land. 
New employees brought to the farm 
by chemurgy are counted by the thou- 
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Auto Body Panels from Soybeans 


sands. One community in Texas has 
undertaken to support a_ self-help 
school wholly devoted to chemurgy. 

In general, and briefly, the purpose 
of chemurgy is to develop new uses 
for farm products; new crops to sup- 
ply existing or new needs and profit- 
able uses for farm by-products and 
wastes. 

From that it is apparent that the 
program is somewhat wider than mak- 
ing chemistry work for the farmer. In 
developing new crops and new uses 
for old crops the plant geneticist is 
about as busy and as important as the 
chemist. These two scientists have 
been called the two new “farm tools,” 
rivalling and surpassing in value the 
tractor and the electric motor, 

A recent accomplishment will il- 
lustrate. France has long been sup- 
plying most of our cigaret paper—75 
per cent, in fact—and had built 26 
plants to take care of the demand. 
Partly on account of the war, and 
partly through chemurgy’s goal of 
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self- eufficiency, that industry has been 
largely transplanted to the United 
States. A new $4,000,000 plant in 
North Carolina turns out half the do- 
mestic supply, and other large plants 
are competing. Instead of starting 
with linen rags as a base for the paper 
a new method was devised for using 
flax first-hand. The result is that flax 
farmers have a market for another 
100,000 acres of flax. And the cigaret 
paper industry expects to double ca- 
pacity. 

Great strides have been made, too, 
in expanding uses and income in the 
country’s largest business, the dairy 
industry. Already milk is the leading 
single source of cash in America, its 
products being valued at more than 
three billion dollars a year—better 
than the auto or steel industry ever did 
—but chemurgy is leading it into new- 
er and ever more profitable fields. 

Each year American cows give 50 
billion quarts of milk. After it has met 
the nation’s demand for milk, cream, 
butter and cheese, there remain 30 bil- 
lion quarts of skim milk, buttermilk 
and whey. These by-products are 
what chemurgy has been going to 
town with. Since 1920 there has been 
a six-fold increase in the use of them, 
but the chemursgists call it an “infant 
industry.” From this whey come many 
things—casein for fabrics and plastics, 
paints, paper sizing, glues, wine, vine- 
gar, alcohol, lactic acid (for electroly- 
tic baths), sodium lactate (for replac- 
ing glycerin), lactose or milk sugar, 
textile fibers, insecticides, and tanning 
compounds. 

Cotton, corn and tobacco have been 
piling up surpluses, and chemurgists 
have been working on them. More 
than 100 commercial uses have been 
developed for corn, and more than a 
tenth of the crop goes to the factory, 
to be made into starch, glycerin, car- 
bon-dioxide (for “dry ice”), plastics, 
buttons, laminated boards, varnishes, 
alcohol, etc. Cotton has furnished new 
insulation material, roadway binders, 
plastics, film, rayon and many other 
things. Cotton seed, once a waste 
product, is now worth $200,000,000 a 
year, going into oils, soaps, cooking 
fats, candles and what not. 

Deserving of special mention, in 
connection with wood products, is the 
salvage of billions of pine stumps in 
the South. These are left-overs of the 
lumbering industry, and until recently 
were considered waste. Now there are 
30 processing plants in the Southern 
pine belt engaged in shredding and 
distilling these stumps for the rosin, 
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turpentine, pine oil, camphor, acetone 
and what not they yield. Rosin, for- 
merly used for ship caulking, is now 
found in linoleum, floor tile, soap, 
paint, electrical insulation, matches, 
plasticisers and soldering fluxes. Oth- 
er products are truline binder, ter- 
pene, hydrocarbons, alcohol and rosin 
esters, while cellulose and lignin are 
left as by-products for still other in- 
dustries. Wood, in fact, is one of the 
rich mines from which chemurgy is 
digging new treasures. Besides stumps, 
it uses chips, sawdust and twigs. 

The accomplishments of chemurgy 
can only be briefly sketched in a sin- 
gle article. Books written on the sub- 
ject have not covered it fully, for it 
is growing every day. Perhaps a spot 
picture, the chemurgic activities in 
the Southwest, as reported to the 1942 
conference by Victor Shoffelmayer, of 
Dallas, Tex., will furnish a fair illus- 
tration of results. 

In oil crops, to meet the country’s 
sudden shortage resulting from the 
loss of foreign importations, there has 
been a rapid expansion along the Gulf 
Coast. There are more than 2,000,000 
tung trees in Louisiana and Texas. 
(Two tung oil mills in Mississippi are 
running full-blast 24 hours a day to 
produce this oil formerly imported 
from China.) Also for oil are 5,000 
acres of castor beans and 100,000 acres 
of soybeans growing in Texas, Louis- 
iana and Oklahoma, and 25,000 acres 
of winter flax on the Texas Gulf Coast. 
In the same general region are grow- 
ing 5,000 acres of safflower and 5,000,- 
000 acres of peanuts. Besides, cotton 
acreage allowance has been increased 
by 4,000,000 acres, largely for the cot- 
ton seed oil. 

There is a castor oil extracting mill 
at Brownsville, Tex.; there are plants 
in Mississippi and Louisiana to ex- 
tract starch from sweet potatoes, leav- 
ing stockfeed as a by-product, and 
there are dehydrating plants for vari- 
ous vegetables in Texas. A pine news- 
print paper mill at Lufkin, Tex., repre- 
senting an outlay of $9,000,000 of cap- 
ital, has been in operation for two 
years. The ban has been lifted on 
hemp culture, and this important fiber 
1S again being grown in the Southwest 
—under strict supervision, because 
from the seed comes the narcotic 
marihuana, of evil repute. 


The nation’s chemurgists now have 
solid Government aid in research con- 
sisting of four regional laboratories 
provided by the Farm Act of 1938, 
which opened their doors in 1940. 
These laboratories now employ some 
750 people, to be increased to 1,000 
under the administration of Dr. Henry 
G. Knight, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering. 

This lusty infant called Chemurgy, 
with its purpose of advancing the in- 
dustrial use of American farm prod- 
ucts through applied science, looks 
like one of the most promising poten- 
tialities in our national life. It prom- 
ises to solve that age-old problem of 
depleted raw materials by growing 
them from year to year. It is provid- 
ing for an immense expansion in farm- 
ing. 
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President: Negotiator 


Winging through the sky from Puer- 
to Rico two men glided to a landing 
on the little French Mediterranean 
island of Martinique to negotiate for 
President Roosevelt an understanding 
with the man in charge there, Admiral 
Georges Robert. The flyers were Rear 
Admiral John H. Hoover and Samuel 
Reber of the State Department, and 
they came to ask for “positive and ef- 
fective guarantees” that Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and French Guiana would 
not be used by the Axis. That applied, 
also to the three warships in the Mar- 
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Hull Shrugged off Laval’s Protest 


tinique harbor. The French flag could 
still fly, they explained, and all the 
possessions would be _ restored to 
France after the war. The State De- 
partment emphasized that it was deal- 
ing direct with Admiral Robert as “the 
ultimate authority.” 

What Admiral Robert said was not 
forthcoming, but from Vichy, France, 
Pierre Laval raised a howl! about be- 
ing snubbed, and threatened to nullify 
any pact made without his consent. 
Secretary of State Hull calmly shrug- 
ged off the protest and made it clear 
that Laval-was considered a mere pup- 
pet of Germany, and Marshal Petain, 
who formerly gave the required guar- 
antees, without power. A later note 
from Laval offered to renew the 
pledge that no French warship should 
be used by the Axis against the AIl- 
lies, but protested against any seizure 
of French merchant shipping at Mar- 
tinique, estimated at 140,000 tons. The 
three warships were demilitarized, La- 
val loudly giving his “permission.” 

Washington, which is next to Lon- 
don -as the capital of exiled govern- 
ments, added another foreign execu- 
tive to its list with the arrival of Pres- 
ident Manuel Quezon of the Philip- 
pines. He and his party, consisting of 
Vice President Osmena and several 


other officials with their families, had 





iraveled “on the sea, under the s 
and in the air,” and they were met 
the railroad station by Presid 
Roosevelt and several former gove) 
ors general of the Philippines. Pr: 
ident Quezon had broken through |! 
Japanese lines around Corregidor. | 
made his Washington headquarters | 
the Philippine Commonwealth Offic: 

Other developments in the Pre 
dent’s week included the following 

@ Moved by admiration for the “i: 
domitable Dutch,” President Rooseve!: 
caused Dr. Alexander Loudon’s rank 
to be raised from. Minister to Ambassa- 
dor from the Netherlands. In an ex- 
change of notes with Queen Wilhe! 
mina in London, the President praise: 
the courage of the Hollanders. A. | 
Drexel Biddle in London was raise: 
to the rank of ambassador to the Net! 
erlands. 

q The principal report of the hou 
and-a-half meeting of the Pacific W: 
Council was that the President ha 
delivered a serious lecture against th: 
danger of careless talk revealing i: 
formation to the enemy. 

@ President Manuel Prado of Pe: 
concluded his Washington visit by a: 
dressing first the Senate and then th: 
House, delivering the same speech | 
each. He left for a tour of Detroit a: 
other war production centers. 

q@ The President signed an appr: 
priation bill for $900,000,000 design« 
to practically double the nation’s su! 
marine strength. 


BS 


Congress: Farm Bloc Strong 

Farm price parity and wage stabi- 
lization, the twin keystones of th: 
President’s seven-point anti-inflation 
program, remain unsolved problem: 
Neither has yet made headway 
Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit 
tee in reporting the annual allowanc: 
for the Agriculture Department wa, 
dominated by the farm bloc holding 
out for 110 per cent of parity; and i! 
limited the Administration’s authori! 
to sell Government-held farm surplu: 
es for less than parity to 125 millio: 
bushels of wheat, for feed purpose: 
Selling more, it was held, would de- 
press the corn market. Selling cotton 
under parity was forbidden. 

The Senate Committee canceled 
economies made by the House, restor- 
ing $32,000,000 to the bill and raising 
its total to $680,383,695. Part of th: 
increase — $25,000,000 — was made i 
response to the President’s request fo: 
more money for the Farm Securi!\ 
Administration, to help low-incon: 
farmers. The Senate is expected | 
make some changes. 

After a perilous passage through th: 
Senate the Women’s Army Auxilia! 
Corps, providing for 150,000 won 
volunteers, is now a reality. Whi! 
some Senators opposed the move « 
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principle the main fight was over an 
‘ttempt to put the WAAC in the Army 
nd provide for them the same insur- 
ince, pensions and hospitalization as 
for soldiers. The bill was finally pass- 
ed, 38 to 27, in the House form given 
it by Representative Edith N. Rogers 
of Massachusetts. The War Depart- 
ment is expected to first call up 12,500 
women for aircraft warning service, 
ind later to enlist others as telephone 
operators, clerks, receptionists, cooks 
and other suitable non-combat jobs. 
An officers’ training school will be 
set up by the Department, with 20 or 
3) candidates selected from each of 
ihe nine corps areas. 

Generosity of the House apparently 
delayed the bill to increase the pay of 
fighting men. The Senate in March 
voted to pay privates $42 a month and 
first class privates $48, with the same 
rates for sailors and marines in cor- 
responding grades. In spite of Ad- 
ministration leadership the House vot- 
ed to increase these figures to $50 and 
$54 respectively. The bill naturally 
had to go to conference, and if the 
Senate accepts the House rates it is 
believed the President will use his 
veto. Members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee objected to the 
increase, declaring they were having 
a hard time already in trying to find 
$9,000,000 in taxes they were seeking 
to raise, 


q 
The Rubber Outlook 


Whenever a Government expert on 
materials testifies before a committee 
of Congress he is eagerly asked about 
the chance of relief from the rubber 


shortage. The reply is always dis- 
heartening. No light looms on the 
horizon. 


Yet frantic efforts are being made 
in many places by many people to do 
something about it. The OPA and 
ODT are sending men over the coun- 
try to explain the seriousness of the 
situation to rubber users. The WPB 
took rigid control of all kinds of rub- 
ber-tired construction equipment, 
such as crushers, excavators, snow 
plows. In Washington, postmen and 
policemen are testing the durability of 
rubber heels made of scrap rubber. 

lire makers talk of plans for tires 
without rubber, while car makers 
speak of tires with a small fraction of 
the rubber usually used. Inventors are 
frequently heard from who are about 
lo spring something startling. Waclaw 
Szukiewicz, a Polish chemist, claimed 
lo have a way of making rubber from 
ilcohol which would cost less than a 
sitth as much as the Government is 
spending for rubber, and would take 
less than half the time. A West Vir- 
ginia dentist turned up in Washington 
with another substitute, and was given 
‘chance to demonstrate. In the mean- 
ine, guayule planting goes on in Cali- 
rnia, where Jap aliens interned at 
reception centers are tending the rub- 
ber-yielding plants. 


| 
¢ 


NATIONAL 


While the Government hopes for 
new rubber, it is active in saving the 
precious stuff we have, There has 
been talk of requisitioning tires, but 
not before a plan is tried out for the 
purchase by the Government, through 
the RFC, of all spare and worn tires, 
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Interned Japs Grow Guayule 


so they could be reconditioned and 
kept in service. 

In Congress there is a growing de- 
mand, backed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, that Jesse Jones use al- 
cohol from grain as well as petroleum 
in making the 800,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber on his program. Western sen- 
ators say 80,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat should be turned into rubber. 


q 
War Work: Shipping Lag 


The darkest spot in the armament 
program, critics say, is shipbuilding. 
Turning out two cargo vessels a day 
while Axis subs sink three does not 
brighten the picture. The lag in ship- 
building means a lag all along the line, 
for tanks, guns and fighter planes do 
little good unless transported to the 
scene of action. 

A Maritime Commission spokesman 
recently said eight million tons could 
be expected this year, and 15 million 
in 1943. But the goal for next year was 
last set at 20 million. The First World 
War peak was 15,052,000 tons. Criti- 
cism of the Commission broke out last 
February, and since then it has taken 
some stern measures, such as putting 
in new management at two yards and 
taking over a third. But commentators 
call for a reorganization, such as took 
place in changing the OPM to the 
WPB, Admiral Land and his Commis- 
sion, they say, are saddled with too 
much of a job in trying to build ships 
and operate them, too. 

A bright spot in the picture is the 
accomplishment of that production 
genius of the West, Harry J. Kaiser, 
who built the Boulder and Grand Cou- 
lee dams and other gigantic projects. 
In his Oregon and California ship- 





yards, where he started from scratch, 
without even any experience in ship- 
building, he has cut the time of con- 
structing a Liberty ship from 200 days 
to less than 70, and the fitting time 
from 100 days to about 30. Kaiser has 
offered to build 10 million tons next 
year on his own ways—which would 
be half the latest quota. 

Other builders have done well, too, 
like the Bethlehem Steel Corp., but 
construction as a whole has been dis- 
appointing. Lack of steel plate and 
shortages of turbines and electrical 
equipment have been blamed, But crit- 
ics place most blame on the Maritime 
Commission, 

q 


Inflation Foe (See Cover) 


The Administration’s anti-inflation 
program, so far, seems to be to freeze 
some things—certain rents and prices; 
and merely to “jell” others—wages 
and farm prices. In Congressional 
hoppers now is a bill which would go 
much further. It would put a blanket 
over everything: wages, salaries, 
prices and farm products; and would 
include a withholding tax on all pay, 
plus steep income taxes. To the Ad- 
ministration, which has been stepping 
gingerly on labor toes, the Gore Bill 
looks more like a quilt than a blanket 
—a quilt of the old pattern called 
“Tennessee Trouble.” For the bill’s 
sponsor, Gore of Tennessee, though a 
young member, speaks with authority 
in the House. Furthermore, he is a 
protege of the granddaddy of “freez- 
ing,” wise, kindly old Bernard M. 
Baruch, of the 1917-18 War Industries 
Board. 

Campaigning for election in Tennes- 
see’s Fourth District in 1938, young 
Albert Arnold Gore, then only 31, is- 
sued a folder which pictured on its 
cover a little mountain boy with a 
soup-bowl haircut. He wore tattered 
overalls and thick-soled brogans, and 
sat on a stump playing a fiddle. The 
picture reminded his prospective con- 
stituents that the candidate had been 
born in a backwoods cabin near Gran- 
ville, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1907. That he had 
done chores, trapped pole cats, learn- 
ed to fiddle. It reminded them that, 
burning for an education, he had hired 
out as a farm hand, taught school, 
gone to Teachers’ College, become a 
high school principal and Smith Coun- 
ty superintendent, It told them more. 
He had attended law school in the 
Nashville Y. M. C. A. at night, become 
a lawyer, then Tennessee’s labor com- 
missioner in 1936, 

The Fourth District, which used to 
elect Cordell Hull, sent young Gore to 
Congress. It also kept clean little Car- 
thage’s well-prized record of supply- 
ing the District’s Congressmen for the 
past 80 years. In 1940, Rep. Gore was 
unopposed for re-election, the first 
time that had happened since Hull last 
ran for the House in 1928. 

In the House Gore is a member of 
the influential Banking and Currency 
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Committee. He is the committee’s best 
speaker and one of the “House’s best 
orators, one who knows how to keep 
his speeches short and punchy. He 
has been “agin” excessive spending. 
His maiden speech in 1938 was for a 
$5,000 appropriation for the Lebanon, 
Tenn., Mule Day. Not that he wanted 
the money, but he did want to ridicule 
a $1,000,000 grant New York asked for 
its World’s Fair. A little later, when 
he helped defeat an $800,000 housing 
appropriation, the President express- 
ed a desire to meet the Tennessee 
freshman, Gore played his fiddle at 
the White House by request. 


Since the defense effort began Gore 
has been preaching the “Baruch plan” 
to freeze everything. He went to 
Canada to study the anti-inflation pro- 
gram there, which follows the Baruch 
outline. When the President announc- 
ed that he would send his own pro- 
gram to Congress, Rep. Gore held off 
on his bill. But Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram was not specific enough on some 
points to suit him. To give it “vigor- 
ous effect,” Rep. Gore, playing second 
fiddle to no one, has introduced his 
own legislation. 

The present Gore bill not only sets 
ceilings over wages, salaries, prices 
and on farm products at parity, but 
provides a graduated withholding tax 
on all persons earning as much as $20 
a week (single) or $30 (married). The 
money withheld would be put into 
war bonds. In addition, he would im- 
pose “overall” income taxes, starting 
at six per cent on $1,040 and ranging 
upward “until no person shall have 
remaining to him, after payment of 
taxes and investment in Government 
bonds, a sum in excess of $25,000”— 
the limit suggested by Mr. Roosevelt. 
A new three-man board would be set 
up to enforce the wage-and-salary 
ceilings. 

“The necessity for strong measures 
is clear,’ declared Rep. Gore; “we 
must not lose the war because of in- 
ternal domestic chaos.” 

The young Tennessean is a great 
friend not only of Bernard Baruch but 
of Secretary Hull. At the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Convention Mr. Hull asked Gore 
to notify the press that he was not/a 
candidate for Vice President. Rep. 
Gore has started weil to maintain Sec- 
retary Hull’s long-term record of 
Fourth District victories—although he 
may have an opponent this fall in Ser- 
geant (now Major) York. He writes a 
weekly column for papers of his dis- 
trict, to show his constituents that he 
is alive to his interests. 

In 1937 Gore married Pauline La 
Fon, of Jacksonville, herself a grad- 
uate of Vanderbilt University Law 
School. They have a daughter, Nancy, 
born the year the Gores came to Wash- 
ington, Now, whenever a baby is born 
in his district, Rep. Gore sends cor- 
gratulations and a U. S. Children’s 
Bureau pamphlet on child care. When 
a marriage is performed in his dis- 
trict, a letter of congratulation goes 
out to the newlyweds. The Congress- 
man tills both a Tennessee farm and 
his District—and gets good returns 
from each. 


WAR FRONTS 





Britain: Warning 

Winston Churchill’s speeches during 
Britain’s peril were defiant. Last 
week when the Prime Minister spoke, 
his speech was ominous. He spoke as 
much to Germany as to Britain and the 
Allies, and in tones of menace. 

Eye for Eye. With rumors afloat that 
Germany has used or plans to use 
poison gas on the Russian front, 
Churchill gave Hitler a grim warning: 
“We shall treat the unprovoked use of 
poison gas against our Russian ally as 
if it were used against outselves.” 
Britain’s growing air power backs up 
this threat. 

Invitation to Revolt. In a set of sav- 
age phrases, the Prime Minister told 
the Germans that “the tyrant’s over- 
throw” would be the first step of peace. 
He said the RAF had “a long list of 
German cities” to be bombed. German 
civilians may “escape these severities” 
by quitting their war factories; they 
can “go out into the fields and watch 
their home fires burning from a dis- 
tance. In this way they may find time 
for meditation and repentance.” 


cS A 
Asia 


Victory and defeat are being tasted 
by the tough Chinese. One Jap column 
which drove into China up the Burma 
Road was reportedly repulsed and an- 
nihilated. But a few days later an- 
other strong Jap force was beyond the 
scene of this battle and almost at Teng- 
yueh, 100 miles inside the Chinese bor- 
der. Where these troops came from is 
amystery. They either cut into China 
by another route, or the Japs pushed 
strong reserves past the scene of their 
former defeat. In Burma, the Chinese 
armies under U. S. Lieut. Gen. Joseph 
Stilwell, cut off from their main forces, 
made a surprise attack. They reoccu- 
pied Maymyo on the Mandalay-Lashio 
railway and cut Jap communications. 

India’s Defense. While the small 
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Russian Tanks Rolled Into Action to Break the Nazi Front in the Ukraine 









British forces in Burma retreate:| 

the Chindwin River to India’s border. 
General Wavell divided India i); 
three defense commands—one on |}, 
Burma border, one on the Khyber |) ax, 
and one in the south. Ceylon was re- 
inforced. British and American }o)b- 
ers continued to hammer Jap bases 


in Burma. 


Russia in the Spring 

The spring campaign has begun in 
Russia. Great armies are on the mov 
in the Ukraine and the Crimea. Bu! 
both Stalin and Hitler are on the of. 
fensive. 

The Germans struck in the Crimea 
toward Kerch. From this easternmos| 
town on the Kerch Peninsula it is only 
a short water-jump across narrow 
straits to the Caucasus, and on the 
other side of the Caucasus Mountains 
is oil. 

Hammering at the narrow 26-mil 
neck of the Kerch Peninsula, the Ger- 
mans claimed to have virtually wiped 
out the Red defenders. The Reds said 
this was nonsense—and proved i! by 
continuing to fight, although they ad- 
mitted falling back twice. To the Ger- 
man rear in the Crimea the Reds stil! 
hold Sevastopol, base for their Black 
Sea fleet. 

In the Ukraine, Marshal Timoshen- 
ko set the Red Army’s own offensive 
rolling, spear-heading it with massive 
Soviet, American and British tanks. 
Moscow reported that Timoshenko 
had broken through the outward (e- 
fenses of Kharkov, hinge of the whole 
German southern line. Some reports 
had the Russians fighting within 
Kharkov itself. Elsewhere on the 
central front the Russians also ope- 
ed what seemed like a general attack. 

The Reds sought, too, to free Len- 
ingrad. Nazi attacks are also being 
intensified on Leningrad, besieged al 
the Northern end of the Russian |ine. 
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In the Donets Basin area, German al- 
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tacks were said to have driven the 
Russians back two or three miles. But 
Marshal Timoshenko is reported to 
have thrown his troops into an at- 
tack on German-held Kharkov. 


Yes, We Bombed Tokyo 


Ever since the first bombing of their 
island in history, the jittery Japs have 
been practically begging Washington 
for details. Last week the War Dept. 
gave them some. Army bombers did 
the job. As they approached Japan, a 
Jap propaganda broadcast, in English, 
was boasting of Nippon’s freedom from 
bombings. The broadcast was cut 
short by an air raid warning. Said 
the War. Dept.: 

“The attack was made in clear 
weather in the middle of the day, the 
planes flying at low altitudes—so low 
that it was necessary to avoid bar- 
rage balloons. The selected targets 
were unmistakable and were accurate- 
ly attacked. Military, naval and in- 
dustrial plants were the objectives in 
the vicinity of Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nagoya and other localities. Large 
fires were started which continued to 
burn in some instances for at least 
two days.” 

Where did the bombers come from, 
and where did they land? The Army 
isn’t saying. 


i 
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Coral Sea Battle 


The romantically named Coral Sea 
is a wide, island-ringed stretch of Pa- 
cific, bounded on the west by the Aus- 
tralian State of Queensland, whose 
coast is guarded by the Great Barrier 
Reef; on the north by New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands, held by the Japs; 
and on the east by New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides, held by us. Over 
this vast and_treacherous expanse of 
water there was fought the greatest 
naval engagement of this war. The 
United Nations won—the first round, 
it least. 

It began on May 4, although the 
Navy did not release the news until 
days later. For weeks, while Amer- 
ican bombers hammered at Jap bases 
on New Guinea and New Britain, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Premier Curtin and 
other Australian leaders had been 
warning that the Japs were piling up 
trouble for Australia and the American 
supply line. Suddenly MacArthur’s 
bombers spotted what they had been 
looking for: a big Jap fleet concentra- 
lion heading south from the Solomon 
Islands. Perhaps they wanted to take 
New Caledonia; perhaps invade Aus- 
tralia. The Army bombers went into 
action, flashing the warning. A task 
force of U. S. Adm. Herbert F. Leary’s 
fleet rushed up to intercept the Jap 
fleet. Result: we sank a Jap light 
cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats 

id a supply vessel, and damaged a 

sht cruiser, a seaplane tender, a 
‘ighter and a transport. The first 


Navy statement said we lost three 
planes in this phase of the battle. 
But the fight had just begun. The 
Japs sent heavy reinforcements into 
the battle. This tremendous sea-air 
fray, which saw as many as 500 land 
and sea planes taking part, swung 
southwest toward Australia. In the 
running fight the Japs lost an aircraft 
carrier, a heavy cruiser and a cargo 
ship (sunk), and an aircraft carrier 
and a light cruiser damaged. Then the 
battle broke off, though American air 
units still harried the fleeing Japs. 
Tokyo claimed that the Japs had 
sunk a U. S. battleship of the 32,000- 
ton California class and two carriers 
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The Coral Sea: Graveyard for Jap Ships 


of the Saratoga and Lexington classes, 
plus an Australian cruiser and a Brit- 
ish battleship of the Warspite class. 
The- British inimediately denied that 
any of their warships were engaged. 
MacArthur’s command called the Jap 
claim “fantastic,” and said our losses, 
compared with the Japs’, were “rela- 
tively light.” The Navy said reports 
“failed to substantiate” that any of 
our carriers or battleships were lost. 

In the days following the battle 
other blows against the Japs piled up. 
In and near the Solomons, MacArthur’s 
bombers hit two transports and an 
oil tanker. Patrol planes sank or dam- 
aged two Jap subs. And the Navy an- 
nounced that in action “not related” 
to the Coral Sea engagement, our subs 
have sunk a Jap destroyer and two 
cargo ships. It brought Jap losses 
within one week to 26 ships—and to 
an unofficial total of some 256 in the 
war so far. 

Though we have won a victory, offi- 
cials were cautious. “It is sheer folly 
to say that we have smashed an in- 
vasion fleet,” said an Australian editor, 
reflecting official views. Points to re- 
member: (1) Only task forces were 
engaged, not the main Jap fleet. (2) 
Though we won the long-range ad- 
vantage the Japs may have the short- 
range one, since their bases are closer 
and they may be able to replace losses 
on the scene faster than we can. (3) 
The Japs have always pushed on de- 
spite huge losses in this war, and may 
soon be back for more—with more. 














1280 Pages 


37 Plays — 177 Poems and Sonnets 


Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare 


This beautiful one-volume edition 
contains the complete works of 
William Shakespeare. Within its 
1280 pages are found all of Shakes- 
peare’s masterpieces—37 matchless 
tragedies and comedies; 177 pas- 
sionate love poems and sonnets, 
all profusely illustrated and arrang- 
ed to make it easy to understand 
and appreciate the immortal works 
if the “Bard of Avon.” 





This exquisite volume also con- 
tains introductions to the plays, 
index of characters, the life of 
Shakespeare, his Last Will and 
restament, commendatory verses, 
and the famous Temple notes. 


The “Complete Works of Shakes- 
peare” —a library in itself — de- 
serves a place on the bookshelf 
of every true lover of English 
literature. 


$1.00 


Publishers Book Service 
2414 Douglas St., N. E.. Washington. 


USE THIS COUPON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send Check or 
Money Order to 


Please send me . copies of THE 
COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE at the special 
price of ONLY $1.00 per copy. I wil pay 
the postman $1.00 plus the charges. It is 
understood that, if I wish I may return 
the book within five days and receive my 
money back 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


] Check here if enclosing amount due. 
You save 18c in charges if you remit 
with order. We pay postage. Same money 
back guarantee applies 
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SUNFLOWER STATE— 


Kansas, Battleground of Civil War, Loyal Today 


By ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senator from Kansas 


Kansans are fighting for Uncle Sam 
not only on the allied front lines but 
also right home in their own back 
yards. Here they are contributing to 
the nation’s war effort the tremendous 
resources of their mines—petroleum, 
natural gas, coal, etec—are manufac- 
turing a large amount of war materials 
and raising food for the fighting de- 
mocracies. Kan- 
sans furnish one- 
fourth of the 
wheat produced in 
the United States, 
and Kansas farm- 
ers’ income from 
livestock is even 
larger than that 
from wheat. 

But Kansas is a 
war baby to begin 
with. The State 
was born in the 
fierce crucible of the contest over 
slavery. It was the admission of 
Kansas as a State, followed by the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, that 
precipitated the Civil War. John 
Brown of Osawatomie probably was 
the first Kansan to become nationally 
known. 

In the John Brown line I might men- 
tion two women who in their time 
swayed Kansas and _ electrified—or 
shocked—the Nation: Mary Ellen 
Lease, a great political orator, who ad- 
vised the farmers to “raise less corn 
and more hell”; and Carrie Nation, 
who wielded her hatchet with devasta- 
ting effect in her fight against the 
Demon Rum. 





Senator Capper 





Kansas, the Sunflower State—also nick- 
named the Jayhawk State—is the 13th 
largest unit of the Union by area, 29th 
by population; 1,801,028 persons live on 
its 82,158 square miles of territory. 
Twenty of its cities have a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000. Largest of these is Kansas 
City, with 121,458. Topeka, the capital, 
has a census of 67,- 
833. There are 105 
counties, with a to- 
tal assessed proper- 
ty value of some 
$2,795,856,000, 

The motto of Kan- 
sans is Ad Astra per 
Aspera — through 
difficulties to the 
stars. The native 
Sunflower is the State bloom, the Western 
Meadowlark its bird, and Kansas, We're 
Proud of You its favorite State song. 


Payne H. Ratner is Governor of the 
Sunflower State, with Carl E, Friend, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and chairman of the 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 
There is a bicameral legislature of 40 
senators and 125 representatives, headed 
by Friend as president of the senate and 
Clay C. Carper as speaker of the house. 


Kansas————_ 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Not all the Kansans you have known 
or heard of have been John Browns 
and Carrie Nations. William Allen 
White of Emporia has been known to 
the Nation and beloved by Kansans 
for nearly a half-century. Amelia 
Earhart, first woman to fly the Atlan- 
tic, was a Kansan; Martin and Osa 
Johnson, who hunted big game with 
cameras and whose pictures and 
stories of animals in the wild stretch- 
es have intrigued millions of Amer- 
icans, came from Kansas. Gen. James 
G. Harbord of the Radio Corporation 
of America; Walter Chrysler of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Glenn Martin, 
the world’s greatest aircraft manufac- 
turer—they were Kansas boys. A 
Kansan, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of 
Topeka, wrote Jn His Steps, a book 
of which millions of copies were sold, 
more even than of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Kansas has more daily newspapers, 
and more weekly newspapers per 
capita than any other state. Some of 
the noted columnists are Kansans— 
Raymond Clapper, the late Gen. Hugh 
Johnson, Ernest Lindley. 


Incidentally, Kansas right now has 
six United States Senators. In addi- 
tion to Senator Clyde M. Reed and 
myself, elected to the Senate by the 
people of Kansas, there are: Senator 
Carl Hatch, born in Kansas, elected to 
the Senate from New Mexico; Sen. 
John Thomas of Idaho, a Kansan; and 
W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas. 

Walter Johnson, famous baseball 
pitcher, is a Kansan, also Glenn Cun- 
ningham who broke records as a fast 
runner; Ina Claire, the late Jean Har- 
low, Fred Stone, Buddy Rogers, Mar- 
ion Talley—these also came from 





The State is represented in the Congress 
of the U. S. by Senators Arthur Capper 
and Clyde M. Reed, and Representatives 
William P. Lambertson, U. S. Guyer, 
Thomas D. Winter, Edward H. Rees, John 





Rep. Carlson 


Rep. Lambertson 


M. Houston, Frank Carlson, and Clifford 
Rh. Hope. 

Kansas produces a fourth of all the 
wheat in the United States, ranks first 
among the flour milling states, and is one 
of the four leading cattle raising states. 
In addition to wheat, its agricultural prod- 
ucts include corn, potatoes, the hardier 
fruits, and flax, There is extensive dairy 
and poultry production. 


Roll Call of the States 





PATHFINDER 


Kansas, as did Dorothy Canfield, Broc). 
Pemberton, and a number of oth:; 
well known authors. Swen Birg:; 
Sandzen, John Steuart Curry and A 
bert T. Reid, artists, are all Kansans. 

I know of no people striving alwa: 
for better things, more prone to le 
in movements to advance human w: 
fare, and not afraid to blaze the wi 
even though the way be unpopul. 
than Kansans. 





Kansas Firsts— 


% Kansas, in 1889, was the firs! 
State to pass a general anti-trust la\. 
This State was also the first to pas: 
blue sky laws, in 1911. 

% Though discontinued after: eig!\ 
months of unprofitable operation, 4 
Kansas City concern was the first 
the world to inaugurate a “fly-it-you 
self” airplane service, 1929-1930. 

Kansans are proud of the fact 
that the first woman mayor in the 
U. S. was 27-year-old Susanna M: 
dora Salter, elected to that office by a 
two-thirds majority in May, 1887, «| 
Argonia, Kans. She served for on 
year. Salary: $1. 

te Kansas was the first State 1 
bring impeachment proceeding 
against its governor. That was Chai 
les Robinson, first govrnor of the Su: 
flower State. He was indicted for 
treason and conspiracy, but was a: 
quitted by a Federal Grand Jury and 
completed his term of office. 


Did You Know That— 


we In 1854, some 80 pioneers left 
Cincinnati aboard the steamer Hart- 
ford, sailed up the Ohio, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Kansas rivers, and set- 
tled in Kansas, just above the mouth 
of the Blue River. They had brought 
with them ready-cut houses. 

¥% Kansas City has the largest grain 
elevator. 


% Wichita is the world’s larges' 
broom corn market. 

% The nation’s largest 
school is that at Fort Riley. 


¥%& Kansas is in about the exact ge: 
graphical center of the United State: 
> 


They Say about Kansas— 


The greatest treasure of Kansas, is th¢ 
character and ideals of her men and 
women. —Bruce Barton 

When anything is going to happen in 
the country, it happens first in Kansas. 

—William Allen Whit: 

Kansas having vanquished all competi- 
tors, smiles complacently as she surpasses 
from year to year her own triumphs in 
growth and glory. —John J. Ingall: 

The moonlight falls the softest 

And the summer days comes oftest, 

Out in Kansas. —Unknown 

The history of Kansas is an inspiration. 

—William E. Connelle, 

Kansas, a land of smiling sunshine, 0! 
winding streams, and waving corn and 
happy’ homes, —Elbert Hubbar: 

It takes more than hoppers, drought, ani 
cyclones to kill a Kansan. —Ed Hou 
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—Kanses 
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FARM 


Action on Farm Front 


Looking a little nervously over the 
field, the Department of Agriculture 
(inds thatthe crops are getting planted 
and the campaign for the biggest food 
»roduction in the nation’s history 
promises success—and a couple of bil- 

on dollars of extra income. 

But all the problems are not being 

lived. There has been defeat on some 
fronts already. From New Jersey came 
the loud complaint that for want of 
19.000 workers much of the asparagus 
crop was lost. The usual migratory 
laborers did not appear. County and 











Random Statistics 


| I N 1941 the average American ate 

six eggs per week e The 
British Ministry of Foods estimates 
that 100 acres of potatoes will pro- 
duce food enough to maintain 418 
persons for a year. The same Brit- 
ish wheat acreage would feed only 
half as many people, while 100 
acres raising beef or mutton would 
feed but nine people e En- 
listing in the scrap metal campaign, 
the Texas petroleum industry has 
already gathered 45,000 gross tons 
of “idle metal” . . . @ The, bath- 
room is one of the symbols of Amer- 
ican life; but, says the Census Bu- 
reau, in 1940 45.3 per cent of the 
dwelling units in the United States 
lacked a private bath . e Bri- 
tain’s Building Industry Council 
estimates that the cost of rebuild- 
ing after the war will run to 800,- 
000,000 pounds sterling (about $3,- 
200,000,000) each year for at least 
ten years. 





state agents did their best, but help 
was not forthcoming. One man with 
34 acres of asparagus saw himself los- 
ing $150 to $175 a day as the uncut as- 
paragus went to seed. 

But harvest time is when the pinch 
comes, and only the early vegetables 
have yet reached that period. In gen- 
eral, farming schedules have been 
met, in spite of the loss of millions of 
workers, which has reduced farm la- 
bor to the lowest point since the First 
World War. The work has been done 
by the simple expedient, the Depart- 
ment finds, of working 80 hours a 
week—from four o’clock in the morn- 
ng until nine at night. 

Taking the place of the missing farm 
workers, as best they can, are women 
and children of the farm families. A 
survey covering more than 460,000 
‘arms showed 13 per cent of the work- 
ers to be women, as compared with 
|.0 per cent in 1940. In some sections, 

ke the deep South and the Pacific 
Coast, where crops are largely vege- 
‘ables, the percentage rises to 20. In 

me places the rural schools ran six 
ys a week during the winter in or- 
‘cr to finish their terms. before the 
m work season. Farm women and 





children know the work and are effi- 
cient, though they usually perform 
only the lighter labors. 

Another big help on the farms has 
been the sharing of machinery in 
neighborly cooperation. Tractors are 
sometimes run 24 hours a day. With 
the planting of the crops, the rush will 
be over for a while, and before harvest 
time, help is expected from the city 
schools. “Vacation corps” are being 
enlisted in the cities for farm work. 
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State Barriers-Attacked 


On complaint of the Army and 
Navy that various state laws were 
slowing up war work, President 
Roosevelt called a three-day confer- 
ence in Washington to consider the 
subject. Governors sent delegates to 
consult with Federal officials. 

While state laws regulating the 
sizes and loads of trucks crossing their 
boundaries, causing bottlenecks in 
military transportation, loomed large 
in the complaints, there were many 
other trade barriers that received at- 
tention. Commerce Department in 
issuing the invitations, mentioned 
laws in some states prohibiting Sun- 
day and night work for women; also 
anti-migratory and settlement laws, 
which obstruct the movement of need- 
ed labor to war plants. 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson, of the 
War Production Board, named other 
local regulations which impede the 
war work—of prohibition of spray 
painting, now that bristles are scarce; 
of rules governing flour-sack sizes, 
which the WPB is trying to simplify; 
of requiring stainless steel in dairying 
and food-processing operations, while 
the Board is prescribing substitutes 
for that material; of building and 
transportation regulations which ob- 
struct WPB efforts to save scarce ma- 
terials. Many of these laws, he said, 
were passed for selfish groups. 

Defense Transportation Director Jo- 
seph B, Eastman pointed out that 
movement of vital military material 
was delayed by state laws limiting 
train lengths; also the size, weight and 
licensing of trucks and buses. A bill 
by Senator Andrews, of Florida, is 
now pending in Congress’ which 
would empower the President to pre- 
scribe uniform regulations for inter- 
State carriers. The only opposition to 
such a course was voiced by an offi- 
cial of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
in a letter to state commissioners. 
He warned that Federal Jegislation 
would be destructive of the powers of 
the states over their highways. 

Ways were discussed for getting 
early voluntary action in the states, 
and a second meeting of the Govern- 
ors or their representatives has been 
called to seek such means. At the 
same time, it was made clear that the 
President was prepared to use his war 
powers to sweep away all such ob- 
struction, if necessary. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME §1 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic. builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 





for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D ex 
CcO., Dept. 15-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














CHRONIC AILMENT CAUSES 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon troubles 
often spread infection, Read about 
rheumatism and other chronic conditions. 
Write today for 122-page FREE BOOK, 
Learn facts. MeCleary Clinic, R582 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 


State Trade Bars 


' ARS with their necessities and 

ruthless disregard of private in- 
terests often have the effect of sweep- 
ing away accumulated debris and rub- 
bish which the affected country is 
lucky to get rid of. It may be a royal 
family, a dictator or some silly cus- 
tom of hoary tradition. 


The present war is promising to rid 
the United States of the vicious trade 
barriers which have been erected at 
state lines, especially during the last 
10 or 12 years. They amount to tariff 
walls; they were designed to fence off 
goods and services from other states. 
Laws were passed to preserve home 
markets and jobs for home people. 
Some were hypocritical, pretending to 
be sanitation or health precautions, 
and some were openly retaliatory. All 
were promoted by selfish interests. 
An example is seen in the innumerable 
highway, loading, size and weight 
regulations which prevent trucks from 
passing easily from state to state. 


This is a system of petty provincial- 
ism. It recalls conditions under the 
Articles of Confederation just after the 
War of the Revolution—conditions 
which furnished the strongest argu- 
ment for the new Federal Government 
under the Constitution. The jealous 
and vengeful trade laws which the 13 
states passed against each other bade 
fair to ruin them all. 


Such state barriers, selfish in origin 
and unfair in practice can only do 
harm. Such movements were in the 
spirit of the times during the depres- 
sion thirties, for nations, too, took the 
same course toward one another— 
with the results we see today. 


These state barriers, of course, can- 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
the war effort. These obstacles to a 
full national effort must be cleared 
away by the states, or they will be 
roughly swept aside by the Federal 
Power. And when the state lines 
have been swept clean, it is to be 
hoped the condition will remain per- 
manent, 





gq 
Life at Home 


HINGS in rapid motion have a 

way of regulating themselves, of 
striking an equilibrium and finding a 
natural line of progress. 


The subject in mind is a comparison 
of Army life and home life. (“Army” 
is here used in the broad sense of the 
fighting service, any branch.) About 
this time last year, it may be remem- 
bered, many of the boys in camp were 
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expressing utter boredom and a re- 
bellious spirit, and the feeling had its 
echoes in Congress where many mem- 
bers commiserated with their hard- 
ships, their severance from home ties 
ard civilian opportunities, and pro- 
posed various measures for their “re- 
lief.” 

That is all changed now. The boys 
do not feel that way any more. One 
reason is that what they are doing 





State Barriers Impede War Progress 


now no longer seems futile. But that 
is not all. They know the old home 
life is not what it used to be. They 
know that the only place a fellow can 
get plenty of everything is in the Army. 
The home folks can no longer get tires 
or cars; they are rationed on sugar 
and on gasoline; they are limited in 
their coffee, tea and cocoa ( a 30 per 
cent cut); the laundryman and the 
milkman get around only half as often 
as they used to; their clothes are trim- 
med down like a sheep under the 
shears, and there are many comforts, 
conveniences and near - necessities 
which they cannot get for love, money 
or saving stamps. 


In the Civil War they used to sing: 
“If you want to have a good time, jine 
the cavalry.” Now, you had better join 
the Army. Every day we are told here 
at home of new things we must give 
up so the fighting boys may have plen- 
ty. It makes home life less attractive, 
but it makes the home folks glad—glad 
they are helping the boys in the Army. 
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READERS WRITE 


Pennsylvania Firsts 
One “First in Pennsylvania” which you 
did not have is that the present Odd Fe!- 
lows Home at Meadville, Penna., for chil- 
dren, was the first Fraternal Home in thc 
United States. It was for the aged at 
the start. 





Harry D. Bartholomen 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Foiling the Cutworm 

I read your interesting story of this 
UNDERGROUND SCOUNDREL. I am writ- 
ing this note to tell all of your many 
readers how to outwit this insatiate vi!- 
lain. Here is the prevention. When a4 
plant is placed in the earth push a small 
stick right down beside the plant, right 
against the plant, whether cabbage, to- 
mato, beet, pepper or any sort of garden 
plant. Not one plant in 500 will be eaten 
off either in the ground or on top of the 
ground. The stick need not be larger than 
a rye straw. Let it extend from about 
three to six inches above the earth and 
go down to theroot as planted. 

. A. Lee Knowles 

Staunton, Va. 


Objects to Pepper Editorial 

For many weeks I have had the pleas- 
ure of reading the Guest Editorials which 
appear on the back of the first page of 
PATHFINDER, and I think they have been 
uniformly helpful, and some of them in- 
spiring, while all of them have been free 
from partisan thinking, as beneath the 
dignity of the emergency. 

Now comes the expression of dual and 
divided loyalty [The writer refers to Ex- 
Senator George Wharton Pepper’s Guest 
Editorial of May 2—Ed.]}. My wish is to 
deny, with as much voice as an uninflu- 
ential pen can hastily put together, the 
statement that our form of Government 
cannot “arouse in each of us that over- 
powering emotion of loyalty which makes 
a united people irresistible.” 

What an awful thought to promulgate. 
What an awful thing it was to place doubt 
in the minds of our young men. What 
an awful ideal it was for one who con- 
ceives himself as a leader in the State of 
Pennsylvania, to say that when the peo- 
ple of his state sing, “I love thy rocks and 
rills, thy woods and templed hills,” they 
really were not thinking of their loyalty 
to the United States of America, but rather 
they had in mind “only the transcendant 
beauty of the State of Pennsylvania.” 

What an awful thing for this man to be 
nurturing the consoling idea that those 
who “bought their way into office (down 
in Washington, I suppose he meant) can- 
not long survive.’ What kind of sour 
counsel is this which believes that th« 
Independence of his State has been threat- 
ened, and that there is a better kind of 
loyalty to King and State than can eve: 
exist to “Old Glory” and “Uncle Sam” and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

After studying with six sons, and dem- 
onstrating to them something about the 
Principle of the Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple, how our Constitution represents and 
is based upon this fundamental and that 
loyalty to this principle and our Govern- 
ment is the one basic idea or concept 
which will give them the purpose and wil! 
to win, you can imagine that I feel rather 
badly to hear this voice from that Stat 
which claims for itself, or proclaims it- 
self, as the Keystone of the Nation. 

Philip H. Worman 
Dayton, Ohio 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Window Dressing 


That wounds heal themselves, given 
the chance and proper conditions, is 
recognized by medicine. They are 
dressed to prevent infection, to protect 
them from injury, and to apply medi- 
cations that will help fulfill these 
tasks. Some wounds are enclosed in a 
cast, which is not removed until heal- 
ing is accomplished. To others, reg- 
ular surgical dressing or bandages 
must be applied. But dressings have 
their drawbacks. They must be re- 
moved frequently to inspect the 
wound, for example. Dressings may 
adhere to the wound; even if not, their 











Word Origins 


Sedition: This word comes to the 
fore during a period of war; is rare- 
ly heard in times of peace. It is 
commotion in a state, short of in- 
surrection, and tends toward trea- 
son, but without an outward act. 
Seditious writings attempt to excite 
discontent against a government or 
authority. The word is Uld French 
from Latin seditio, a going aside; 
from se-, sed-, aside, plus itio, a 
going (from ire, itum, to go). 





removal may interrupt the process of 
building new body cells to replace the 
damaged ones. 

Now Lieut, Comdr. J. W. Kim- 
brough, of the Navy Medical Corps, 
reports a new material for use in sur- 
gical dressings, in the Naval Medical 
Bulletin. Use cellophane for bandages, 
he says. It is transparent, so the doc- 
tor can observe the healing process 
through this “window dressing” with- 
out ever removing the bandage unless 
something goes wrong. It is water- 
proof, so the patient can bathe with- 
out trouble. It passes the sun’s ultra- 


violet rays, which kill bacteria and | 


aid recovery. Cellophane sheds many 
industrial ingredients, so the patient 
with a slight wound can go back to 
work without fear of disturbing it. 
And, adds Lieut. Comdr. Kimbrough, 
wounds with a cellophane dressing 
have healed “in from one to five days’ 
less time” than wounds with regular 
bandages. 





Menthol Victory 


Menthol is an ingredient widely 
ised in household medicines, tooth 
pastes, shaving creams, throat tablets 
and some cigarettes. Until recently 
lapan has had a virtual monopoly on 
menthol, produced from Japanese pep- 
permint oil. Normally we imported 
500,000 pounds annually from Japan; 
and after Pear] Harbor, menthol 
prices jumped to $14 a pound from 
its pre-war price of $3 and $4, For 
over 60 years American and European 


scientists have tried vainly to break 
the menthol monopoly. Now, after 
only ten months’ research, two Amer- 
ican scientists, Henry B. Hass and A. 
L, Barney, of Purdue University, have 
discovered a method to produce abun- 
dant menthol from a new source. 


It began about a year ago when the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Co. 
and Vick Chemical Co, established a 
joint fellowship with the Purdue Re- 
search Foundation. Hass and Barney 
began working with thymol, which is 
easily produced from meta creosgl of 
coal tar by treating it with isopropyl] 
chloride made from refinery gases. 
They treated the thymo] with hydro- 
gen gas in the presence of Murray 
Raney nickel catalyst, to make it yield 
a mixture of menthone and isomen- 
thone. Isomenthone is an impurity; it 
is removed by use of the Lecky-Ewell 
precision rectification column, two- 
year-old brain child of a Purdue grad- 
uate. The menthone is then reduced 
to a mixture of menthol and a little 
neo-menthol. Then the neo-menthol is 
removed to leave the pure menthol. 

Not satisfied with this triumph, the 
scientists then take the impurities, iso- 
menthone and neo-menthol, treat them 
again and turn them into menthone, 
from which menthol is_ extracted. 
Thus all the by-products are used. 

The process is now being developed 
for commercial-scale operations by 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., at Dela- 
wanna, N. J. When commercial pro- 
duction is begun, two American sci- 
entists will have finally broken the 
Jap mentho!] monopoly for all time. 
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TAKE A TIP 


| learned 
my lesson 
the HARD 
way/ 


Don’t give up! Send today for 
your REE copy of “Facts 
About Prostate Disease." I, 
too, suffered with pains in 
lower back, hips and legs! for- 
etfulness, low vitality, sleep- 
essness, night-rising, and & 
few other symptoms common 
to this ailment. Fill out the 
coupon TODAY. 


COUPON 
Milford Sanitarium 
Box P 
Milford, Kansas 
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EMPIRE CABINS—-,; 


Modern Fireproof. 700 Rooms 
Attractively Furnished 
From $2 for one—$33 for two 


Special Family Rates 


MPIR B’ dway at 63rd St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
ums Write for booklet “P” 


“IMPROVE YOURSELF ? ? 


HOTEL 





GAIN PERSONAL HAPPINESS? WIN BUSINESS SUCCESS ? 


Then you want this book. 


Really seven separate books, they are brought to- 


gether for the first time within the covers of a single, low-priced volume! 


how 


mar, 


348 PAGES 





Regardless of your age, sex, 
or occupation you need this 
book. It may prove to be a 
turning point in your life. 
Order your copy now! Examine 
it for 5 days and if you are 
not entirely satisfied, return it 
to us at the end of 5 days and 
your money will be refunded 
immediately. 
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The 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me postpaid a 
copy of THE SEVEN STEPS TO PERSONAL SUCCESS. 
If for any reason I am not satisfied, I may return the 
book, and my money will be refunded 


Name . 
Address 


If you prefer, we will send C. O. D. You to pay 


information contained in the seven sections of 
this book is specific and directly SapEresse 
to your own needs. Only 


$1.00 


How to Develop Self-Confidence and Will Power 
shows you how to build up your initiative and crea- 
tiveness, 
things you want, 


how to banish fears, how to go after the 


How to Develop a Winning Personality shows you 
to appraise your personality and how to make 
it work for you, 


How to Win Friends shows you how to judge peo- 
ple, how to act and how to talk with various types, 


How to Keep Physically Fit shows you a scientific 
guide for eating, exercising and many other health 
subjects. 


_ How to Use English Effectively shows you how to 
increase your vocabulary, 


how to improve your gram- 


spelling and pronunciation. 


How to Train Your Mind shows you an invaluable 
memory training system. 


How to Sell Yourself shows you not only how to 
get a job but how to develop your latent talents to 
win promotion and 


keep the job. 


N. E. 


the postal charges. 
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A Smart 
Fashion 





9008—A trim and young dress for the busy miss. 
She'll choose checked gingham with white pique. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16, 3'2 yards 35 inch fabric and °%. 
yard contrast. 


4002—-Make her a style for every walk of life: a 
“party’’ dress; a serviceable style; a sun-dress! Sizes 
2 to 10. Size 6, view A, 24 yards 35 inch fabric; 
view B, 154 yards and %, yard contrast; view C, 


9029—Interest to the fore by means of skirt panels 
and ep soft, buttaned bodice. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 
3% yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of each ttern is 15e in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Summer Fash- 


» lon Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFINDER 
— omnes 243 West 17th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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Dye For Life 


Stop! Don’t throw away that faded 
pair of stockings! We know you 
weren’t going to be so foolish as to 
throw them away just because they 
appear to be on their last legs, chro- 
matically speaking. If they have lost 
life, dye them, for now it can be done. 
New dye products, available in sev- 
eral shades, are suitable for hosiery of 
nylon, cotton, silk, wool, rayon, lisle 
or combinations of these. You can put 
the dyes to a number of uses: you 
might match odd stockings; you can 
keep the color of new hosiery fresh; 
you can restore color to faded nylons, 
or you could even change the color 
entirely to harmonize with your new 
shoes. The dye baths are a snap to use 
and they snap up morale unbelievably. 

SN 


String Beans 


Has one of your problems been to 
find new ways of serving string 
beans? They are a problem food and 
for that reason are often just served 
“as is.” For variety you might try 
them in a salad. Mix the following 
ingredients and serve with a mayon- 
naise, French or sour cream dressing. 


Ingredients: One pint string beans 
(if they are home canned, heat to 
boiling point ten minutes and cool); 
four hard-cooked eggs, chopped; one 
small minced onion or three table- 
spoons chives; two tablespoons pi- 
mento; pickle or relish (the last two 
if desired). 





Casserole Dish 


Should you suddenly feel a craving 
for a “south of the border” tang in one 
of your meals we suggest potatoes pre- 
pared in this way. They have zip. 

Ingredients: Four large (or twelve 
small) potatoes; one cup chicken 
soup; one cup diced celery; one 
minced green pepper; one strip minc- 
ed pimento; one and one-half tea- 
spoons salt; pepper; one tablespoon 
chili powder, 

Directions: Pare _ potatoes, slice 
thickly and place in casserole; com- 
bine chicken soup, celery, green pep- 
per, pimento, salt, pepper and chili 
powder; pour over potatoes. Cover 
and bake at 350 degrees F. for about 
fifty minutes or until potatoes are ten- 
der. Yields four portions. 

oh 


Stuffed Eggs 


We seldom think of eggs and mush- 
rooms as a palatable combination, but 
here is a savory recipe for eggs stuff- 
ed with mushrooms. Serves six. 

Ingredients: Six hard-cooked eggs; 
two tablespoons butter; one - half 
cup finely-minced mushrooms; one- 
fourth teaspoon lemon juice or vine- 
gar; salt and pepper. 

Directions: Remove yolks from eggs 


(cut lengthwise) and mash, Cook 
mushrooms in melted butter two min- 
utes, then mix with yolks, Add lemon 
juice and season to taste. Fill whites, 
brush with butter and bake five min- 
utes at 450 degrees F. For first course, 
serve on toast; for luncheon serve 
with a cream sauce. 


Cheese Rarebit 


A rarebit that can be kept: hot for 
an indefinite period of time and stil! 
remain fluffy and delectable is a rar- 
ity. This recipe for eight has Worces- 
tershire sauce added. 

Ingredients: One can condensed to- 
mato soup; one pound sharp cheese; 
one teaspoon dry mustard; one and 
one-half teaspoons Worcestershire 
sauce; two eggs, separated, 

Directions: Put tomato soup and 
grated cheese into top of double boil- 
er; cook until cheese is completely 
melted, stirring constantly; beat egg 
yolks, add mustard and sauce and stir 
into double boiler mtixture; fold in 
beaten egg whites. Serve on crackers 
or toast. 


Household Hints 


@ When dyeing textiles, handle 
flake and powder dyes carefully so 
that none blows about and spots the 
material. 








@ Extra pie dough should be made 
into patty shells which will keep a 
week in the refrigerator and can be re- 
heated in five minutes in a modern 
oven, 


PATTERN BOOK 





It’s Ready . . . Our New Summer 
Pattern Book! , 


First Call to Smart Needlewomen! Order our just- 
off-the-press Summer, 1942, Pattern Book Today! 
It’s packed with bright, smart, wearable styles for 
your new dusl life. For ‘‘on duty’’ time, there are 
real work uniforms, “‘priority frocks,’’ trim ensem- 
bles for office or for camp visits, budget wardrobes 
For ‘‘on leave’’ hours you'll see cool sheers and prints, 
South Americana cottons, surf ‘'n sun modes, gay 
young-world styles—plus a lovely military wedding 
Best of all, each style is promptly available in the 
simplest pattern you've ever used! Price of the 
book is 10c. Send all orders to PATHFINDER Pat- 
tere. Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 
| necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
eighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 





in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” 


LAWN-MOWER WHEELS: “When 
he corrugations on the wheels of your 
vn-mower wear out, don’t throw it 
ay. Take some bailing wire or a 
ece of soft clothes-line wire, wrap it 
ind and round the rim of each 
heel (every half-inch or inch) and 
start to mow again. You will be sur- 
prised, as I was, at the help the wire 
vives.” Mr..O. C. Moor, Sturgis, Miss., 
eceives our thanks for this letter. 


* * * 


TEA SUBSTITUTE: “Tea Rationed? 
| right—pick red raspberry leaves. 
[hey are just as good and a little bet- 
The old-timers used them ‘’way 
back when.’” That is Goerge W. Ellis, 
dred, Pa., speaking (on wrapping 
aper, as his contribution to the war 
effort). 


FELT HATS: Worried about how 
ou are going to keep your white felt 
at impeccably clean this summer? 

Dale Moore, Huntington Park, 





ont] 


Price of patterns 

(in coins) each 
plus one cent to 
ver cost of mail- 
ng) Complete in- 
tructions are in- 
luded in each pat- 
tern Address all 
rders to WNeedle- 
ft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth 
4 a New York, 








department. 


Calif., writes that fine grain sandpaper 
will remove surface spots from white 
felt hats and will raise the nap on col- 
ored felts that have been caught in 
the rain. (For white straw or fabric 
hats use art gum.) Sandpaper may 
also be used to smooth the edge of a 
brim that has been cut down. In cut- 
ting down a brim, says Mrs. Moore, 
you should start at the back and work 
around. 





RHYME & REASON 





HE men who try to do something and 
fail are infinitely better than those 
who try to do nothing and succeed. 
LLOYD JONES 


Sence I’ve ben here, I’ve hired a chap to 
look about for me 

To git me a transplantable an’ thrifty 
fam’ly tree. 


—LOWELL 


Novel and New 
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Doubt whom you will, but never your- 
self. 
BOVEE 
7 . . 
He who does evil that good may come, 
pays a toll to the devil to let him into 
heaven. 





J.C. & A. W. HARE 


. * * 


What maintains one vice ‘would bring 
up two children. 


—FRANKLIN 


* * * 


Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained, what there they 
found— 

Freedom to worship God. 


—FELICIA D. HEMANS 


When another day has arrived, we will 
find that we have consumed our yester- 
day’s tomorrow; another morrow will 
urge on our years, and still be a little 
beyond us. 

—PERSIUS 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, 
is nothing absolute; its duration depends 
on the rate of thought and feeling. 

—DRAPER 

To be of use in the world is the only 
way to be happy. 

HANS ANDERSEN 

It may make a difference to all eternity 
whether we do right or wrong today. 

—JAMES F, CLARKE 





7267—Conserve material and be smart in joining left-over pieces 


7224—Brighten that monotone frock 
flowers for the new season! 








contains full details. 


Number contains full details. 


7169—Embroider colorful vegetable 
motifs on your towels for a gay effect! 
Give a set to the new bride! Number 


7236—These thoroughbreds make 
distinctive crochet to dress 
or buffet. It’s filet crochet at its finest! 
Number contains full details. 


of material with simple crochet to form this new glove. Number 
contains full details. 


with fashion’s newest 





up chair 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
+ want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

Ofitable business at home through the mails? 
tT your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—cClassified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER. 
Washington, D. C. 









ARTICLE THAT SAVES os 
BO-KO—ENOUGH TO MAKE 4 GALLONS—and 


kill over prouts or Trees, $2.50. Bo-Ko, 
Jonestow: Ss. 
AGENTS WANTED 


AUTOLARM—Protects car; tires. , Sameee offer. McGee 
Redio, 8-2023, Kansas City, 





time—ac 
scription representative. The ye is as pleasant as 
it is profitable. You do not need experience, and 
not one poner @ of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will f everything, and tell you just what to 
do and ane i to go ava it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big cash commissions right from the start—and 
most Cammy monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 


dney Disease, and other 
‘ave ications. treating “methods of 
e Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
z or Free Blood Pressure 

—today. No oa eo The Clinic, Dept. 


FRESH CALIFORNIA See ~ 5 Ibs, delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. Calitorni a Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hollywood Se eiitorats 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


gg? — a gg your idea. Secure ‘‘Patent 
Guide’’—Free. rite CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-E, Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
CAN AN INVENTOR MAKE MONEY TODAY? In 
1941 alone over 4,000 Assignments or Patents a 
month were made by inventors to manufacturers or 
individuals. This shows today’s demand for new 
patented inventions. Write for our FREE BOOK 
‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ Speciai 
form “Invention ord’ also mailed FREE. No 
obligation. McMORROW & BERMAN, 1027 Barris- 
ter Building, Washington, D. C. 


GAIN MIND POWER, HEALTH, SUCCESS. Booklet 
Free. Astounding revelations. Ontology, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
6 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 
SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 
our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 














(facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 


shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book service, 2414 "Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to establish retail store route. 

Openings almost every locality. Handle orders for 

nationally known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% 

commission. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales ex- 

perience ag World’s Products Co., Dept. 
r 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGS, POEMS WANTED for radio distribution. 

Publication on Royalty basis. Free information. 
— & Music, Ltd., 5956 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood. 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Tale, Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Build hicago. 


YOUR PATHFINDER BINDER 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF PATHFINDER py 
binding them in the handy and durable binder made 
gepcely for Pathfinder subscribers by one of the 

gest and best known manufacturers in America. 
We are proud of the new Pathfinder binder and 
recommend it without reservation to our readers. 
It is light-weight yet =——- ee of the finest 
— green buckram bindi: It is roomy—opens 
jat—easily accommodates 5 * complete issues of 
Pathfinder. No cutting, no trimming, no holes to 
punch, no bother—just slip each copy into place 
after you have read it and it’s there to stay. In 
actual time it takes less than 30 seconds. This 
binder is valuable for the orderly arranging and 
preserving of your copies of Pathfinder for future 
reference—a permanent week by week record of the 
most thrilling, most important periods in all history. 
And, too, it insures you against lost, mislaid or bor- 
rowed copies. It looks just like a book and can be 
put into the library, bookcase shelf or any handy 
lace. We do not expect our supply of binders to 
ast very long—so we urge you to get yours now. 
The price—so long as they last. which represents 
cost to us in a $1.50 per binder, —. 
Protect yourself by ordering several as we will not b 
able to obtain any more after our fast-dwindling 
present supply is exhausted. Address Pathfinder, 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


Three autos run around 4a circular 
track six miles in circumference. 
Their respective speeds are 36, 40 and 
45 miles an hour. How far will they 
go before they are all together again? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: A ship is 
twice as old as its boiler was when the 
ship was as old as its boiler is now. 
When the boiler is as old as the ship 
is now, their combined ages will be 60 
years. What are their present ages? 

Let X equal the age of the boiler in 
the past, when it was half as old as the 
ship is now. Then 2X is the present 
age of-the ship. The future age of the 
boiler, “when the boiler is as old as 
the ship is now,” must also be 2X. S 
it was X years old in the past and will 
be 2X years old in the future, and since 
the rate of aging is always the same, 
its. present age must be mid-way be- 
tween X and 2X. Thus the boiler’s 





. present age is X plus one-half X, or 


X+X/2. 

The rate of aging for the ship is the 
same as that of the boiler. Thus, 
while the boiler is passing from its 
present age of X+X/2 to its future 
age of 2X, the ship will cover a similar 
time-interval of X/2. Since the ship’s 
present age is 2X, its future age will 
be 2X+X/2. It also follows that the 
ship’s past age was 2X—X/2. Their 
respective ages can be diagrammed 
thus: 


PAST PRESENT FUTURE 
Boiler X X+X/2 2x 
Ship 2X—X/2 2X 2X+X/2 


Their combined ‘ages in the future, 
according to our problem, will be 60. 
Or, 2X+2X+X/2=—60. Solving for X, 
we find 4X+4X+X=—120. Therefore 
X=13 1/3. By filling in the diagram 
we find the various ages and prove 
our answer, 


PAST PRESENT FUTURE 
Boiler 13 1/3 20 26 2/3 
Ship 20 26 2/3 33 1/3 

OO 


Smiles 


Professor (in math class)—“What 
steps would you take’ to measure the 
height of a building with a protrac- 
tor?” 

Student (who knew all the angles) — 
“I would lower the protractor by a 
string and measure the string.” 


“There’s a fellow who takes the 
worst possible view of everything,” 
said the grouch. 

“Why, is he a pessimist?” 

“No, he’s a candid camera fiend.” 


“They say that with war cutting off 
imports of insecticides, the insects are 
steadily winning their eternal war 
with man.” 

“They’ve made a good beginning, 
anyway. I pay five cents a pound for 
— and the potato bug gets his 

ree.” 


“Alabama is a dry state, isn’t it?” 
‘ “Sure.” 

“Well, on my way south I noticed 
several drunks there.” 

“Well, after all, they can’t stop the 
sale of that awful cotton gin entirel,.” 


Lady—*That "parrot I bought here 
swears frightfully.” 

Dealer—“I don’t deny, Madam, that 
he uses violent language. But you 
must admit that he doesn’t drink or 
smoke.” 





Even with Mr. Henderson’s ceilings, 
rents in Washington are high. As wit- 
ness the conversation between iwo 
Government girls. 

First G. G—‘“What’s the rent of 
your nice room, Gladys? I ‘suppose 
they ask a lot for it.” 

Gladys—“Yes, they ask for it almost 
all the time.” 


Uncle—“I suppose you'll be at the 
school picnic, John.” 

John—‘“No, I ain’t going.” 

Uncle — “Don’t say ‘I ain’t going,’ 
Johnny. Here, I’ll give you a lesson: 
‘I am not going, you are not going, 
he is not going, we are not going, they 
are not going.’ Now, can you say all 
that?” 

John—“Sure, 


going.” 


We know of a man who takes ra- 
tioning so seriously that instead of 
calling his wife “Sugar” he now calls 
her “Honey.” 


There ain’t nobody 





Low-Calory Foods—— 










CHICKEN CHICKEN 
(3 SLICES) CREAMED 


100 cas | 435 cats 


% | & 







APPLE CHOCOLATE 
SNOW BLANC MANGE 
25 cas | 431 cais 





Fat Girl Left Alone at Parties 


“Ruthie’s fat but awfully nice,”” the hostess sa 
But the men prefer the slender girls somehow! 

Tf you’re a ‘‘Ruthie’”’ you needn’t accept such a fate 
You can lose two pounds a week, choosing foods ta‘ 
cut you down to 1,200 calories a day, instead of | 
high quantity—maybe 4,000—you get now. 

By being smart about your food you win a smart 
figure; soon everyone admires yours! 

To know your calories, see our 32-page book!e! 
It has a calory chart, 42 delicious low-calory men 
recipes for slimming desserts. Includes a 3-day liq! 
diet to start your reducing. 
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Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) 
for this copy of ‘“‘The New Way to a Youthfu! 
Figare,”’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 6° 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at this price each are: 
No, 129—‘‘The Meaning of Dreams.”’ 
No. 172—“Effective Phrases For Al! Occasions.’ 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


So many of my friends have asked me from time to time 
ecently: “‘What’s going to happen in the fall elections?” 
Elections during a war-time period may be thrown off by 
what is entirely beyond the borders of the country, but by 
and large, I think trends mean something. A trend is 
evidenced by the study of the actual election returns, 
for President, for Senator, for Governor and for Con- 
gressman. Not alone the pluralities, but the percentages, 
which are even more revealing. 

And on the basis of the trends, we’re due to see some 
fireworks in November. 

There are 435 seats in the House of Representatives. 
At this writing, there are 261 Democrats, 165. Republicans, 
three Progressives, one Farmer-Laborite, one so-called 
Independent Democrat, and one American Labor Party 
member, plus three vacancies, all Democratic seats. 

So to gain the necessary 118 seats’ for a majority, the 
Republicans must win 53 seats from present incumbents. 
if a Democrat won a seat in the House of Representatives 
in the 1940 election by 400 votes that seat naturally is 
more likely to fall into the Republican basket than one 
which registered a 10,000 majority for the Democratic 
ticket. Figuring then only on the basis of the size of the 
shift necessary to convert the House from Democratic 
to Republican control, we find this: 

A minimum shift of one and one-half votes to a max- 
mum shift of 42% votes out of each 1,000 cast will give 
the Republicans 53 districts in 22 states. Thus an aver- 
age shift of 23% votes in these 53 districts will give the 
Republicans control of the lower House. 

A trend toward the Democratic party may find fruitful 
cround to cultivate in 48 Republican seats won in the 1940 
election by majorities of less than five per cent. 

But at the present moment, regardless of the course of 
he war, the advantage on the domestic front, seems to us 
lo be with the Republicans. 


xk * 


Editor F. S. Otis writes from Earlville, lowa, that the 
community has decided to “keep the flag flying” in Earl- 
ille. One hundred and thirteen members of the city’s 
ommunity organization signed a pledge, and each week 
one man’s duty will be the privilege of raising the flag. 
fhat’s the kind of spirit that makes General MacArthur’s 
Let’s keep the flag flying” live on and on. 


x *k * 


The newspapers and radio buzzed the other day with 
ews that poison gas was going to be used in the war, 
hat the Nazis already were using it against the Russians. 
Churchill spoke out on the subject. He threatened the 
erman high command that the English would use gas as 
on as they found any of it in use against their allies. 

And here on this side, out of a sick bed, came an inter- 
ew from Dr. Winford Lee Lewis, a colonel in the Chem- 
al Warfare Service in the last war, that the War Depart- 
ent had a weapon ready for use in Lewisite. Dr. Lewis, 
‘perimenting in Washington during World War I, dis- 

vered this certain gas, so poisonous that it would kill 
hole communities at a time. The war was not yet over, 

its manufacture was started. So dangerous it was con- 
lered to be that it was placed in strong steel containers 

d carefully guarded. Then came peace, and the officials 
sured it was so dangerous to have around that they sent 

out into the Atlantic and dumped the drums overboard. 

The formula was retained in the archives of the War 
Department, and if the enemy decides to use poison gases, 
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it’s a fair bet that they’ll have some Lewisite without much 
delay as a payment in kind. 

Talking to Dr. Lewis, in Chicago, some months ago, 
he spoke feelingly to me on the course of international 
events. If anyone has a deep knowledge of the horrors of 
war, Dr. Lewis perhaps has, and out of that knowledge he 


hopes fora brighter future—a world without the senseless, 


barbarous, inhumane thing called war. 

Dr. Lewis has made a life work of chemistry. He grad- 
uated from that bright collegiate spot of the West—the 
University of Washington—and later taught at Morning- 
side College in lowa and at Northwestern University. 


x *k * 


When Dr. Zay Jeffries, chairman of the board of Car- 
boloy, Inc., the General Electric subsidiary which has de- 
veloped and perfected the “hard” metal alloy of tungsten 
for speeding up the cutting of steel, was a youth, he had 
heard of the “law of averages.” He didn’t believe it. So, 
being of a practical turn of mind, he proceeded to toss a 
penny into the air to see whether it would come up heads 
or tails. He did this 10,000 times, and kept count. We don’t 
know what the count was, but after he finished his coin- 
tossing experiment, he accepted the law of averages as a 
definitely proved thesis. 


xk kk 

Sad news came to us the other day with the passing of 
our old and good friend, John W. Troy, of Juneau, Alaska. 
We knew him first in our youth, struggling on the Alaskan 
frontier for a foothold in journalism—a profession that 
to him was an open book. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience, he counseled, and to us the doors of wisdom 
were never closed. 

Attending a political convention with him in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1920, he told me one day: “There’s a young fellow 
from New York that is going to be heard from—a fellow 
named Roosevelt. I’m struck by his ambition and his 
energy.” That same convention nominated Vice Presidential 
candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt. Thirteen years later, the 
same Roosevelt—now President—appointed John W. Troy 
to be governor of the Territory of Alaska, an office that 
was distinguished by his occupancy. 


x *k * 

We used to think, in considering the general subject of 
air power, how superior the fast-moving heavier-than-air 
craft were to the slow-moving, cumbersome airship. We 
saw the big dirigibles suffer from accident and storm, one 
by one, and the aviation world just about crossed lighter- 
than-air out of its book of things to come. 

But then we found ourselves menaced by enemy sub- 
marines, shooting and torpedoing our merchant vessels 
within sight of our very shores. A depleted destroyer 
force left us seemingly helpless to these undersea wolves, 
when out from behind the veil comes the “blimp,” back 
into a sphere of usefulness not dreamed of before. 

The Navy is fortunate in having had in charge of light- 
er-than-air craft a zealot who, despite the stinging barbs 
of criticism, has maintained his faith in the dirigible. The 
present efficacy of the blimp in fighting the submarine 
menace is due largely to the devotion of Captain C. E. 
Rosendahl, or “Rosy” as his friends call him. We’ve 
known him a long time; in fact, it was due to his kind- 
ness at Lakehurst, N. J.,. some years ago that we were 
privileged to go through the old Graf Zeppelin on its 
world tour. Captain Rosendahl, although born in Chicago, 
is virtually a Cleburne, Texas, product, of Swedish ante- 
cedents, and when you get a rough-riding Texan with the 
perseverance of the Swede, you get—Captain Rosendahl, 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW— 


IF YOU DON’T REACH FOR 
THIS BOOK AT LEAST 

TIMES WITHIN THE FIRST 
FIVE DAYS — SEND IT 


WILL BE REFUNDED. 


“A -GOLD-MINE of Quick Clea 
Answers to Everyday Legal Questions 











































YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
EVERY TIME YOU— 


Sign a Lease 
Borrow Money 
Have an Accident 
Agree on a Contract 
Purchase Property 
Buy “On Time” 
Make Out a Note 
Take Out Insurance 
Etc. and Etc. 
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‘ 
MAIL THIS COUPON : 


Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ... copies of The Law 
Encyclopedia for Home and Business at the spe- 
cial price of $2.95. On delivery I will pay post- 
man amount due, plus a few cents postage, It 
is distinctly understood that, should I desire, I 
may return the book within 5 days and receive 
my money back. 


Name 


Address 


UM ER. a 6's oe ae . State 
ia Check here if enclosing payment. We pay post- 
age, Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 




















BE cpacrmmmposonen 
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PROTECTS You Against Frauds and Swindlers! Tells 
Exactly What You Can Sign, Promise, or Agree to Safely. 
Shows You How to Save Time, Trouble and Money. 


HETHER you own your home, or rent it; whether 
you drive a car, or walk; whether you own your busi- 
ness, or work for someone else; whether you are well-to- 
do, or just manage from payday to payday—here is THE 
ONE BOOK YOU ABSOLUTELY NEED for ready refer- 
ence in every conceivable business and personal trans- 
action! 


Here, WRITTEN IN PLAIN EVERY DAY ENGLISH, is 
a regular GOLD-MINE of ways to keep out of trouble 
and protect yourself! Tells you what to do—what not 
to do. Tells your legal rights if others try to “put any- 

thing over” on you. Points out all the “little” mis- 

takes that can trip you up unless you KNOW exactly 

WHAT you are doing, WHEN you do it. 


Everything You Want to Know 


Every day men and women sign Leases, Mortgages, 
Notes, Contracts, Letters—make Written and Spoken 
Agreements — get mixed up in Law-suits — without 
knowing whether they are protecting their own 
rights, or throwing them out the window! Here at 

last, in one book as simple and clear ‘as your daily 

paper, is every legal fact you want to know about 

Debts, Damages, Bills, Notes, Wills, Leases, Deeds, 

Real Estate, Contracts, Frauds, Loans, Interest, 

Checks, Time Payments—and the hundreds of other 

subjects—ready right at your fingertips, to safe- 

guard your home, job, family, property, money, and 
peace of mind. Completely indexed and ready for 
instant reference the moment you need it! 


Now PATHFINDER Readers may § 95 
obtain a copy at the introductory 


Rewein BUNUD- OE ois cerns foo2 50s 
Postpaid in the United States 
The Law Encyclopedia FOR HOME and BUSI- 
NESS is not intended to take the place of a 
lawyer when you are in trouble. Its purpose 
is to keep you OUT of trouble—to help you live 
your business and personal life with every ad- 
vantage, every safeguard of the law on your 
side. For your own and your family’s safety, 
you should always have this book within 
reach.. It can SAVE you many timesits reason- 
able cost! 


EXAMINE IT FREE 
For 5 Days at Our Risk 


Possibly you don’t believe that any book on 
law could be interesting and easy to read. 
Well we would like for you to see for yourself, 
that’s why we urge you to let us send you the 
Law Encyclopedia for Home and Business for 
you to read 5 days at our risk; Unless this 
book proves its value to you over and over 
again—even in just five days—don’t keep it, 
pay. nothing. When your copy arrives, see 
how every page you turn to has important 
facts on it that you should know but prob- 
ably never realized! If you have a lawyer 
friend, see how highly he will commend this 
book for your own personal protection. 
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